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TO  THE 

i 

Late  Minister  Vindicated. 


HY  the  prefent  Miniflry,  who  have 
not  yet  been  oppofed,  fhould  de¬ 
clare  War  againft  the  Oppofition 
to  the  late  Minifter,  is  a  Queftion  not  eafily 
anfwered,  without  fuppofing  the  prefent  to 
be  a  Continuation  of  the  late  Miniftry.  Some 
Endeavours  are  ufed,  in  the  Pamphlet  be¬ 
fore  us,  to  difguife  fo  invidious  an  Ap¬ 
pearance.  There  is  an  Affectation  of  Can- 

A  3  dour 
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dour  and  Impartiality,  in  allowing  all  the 

1 

material  Things  that  have  ever  been  objected 
to  the  noble  Lord.  One  would  imagine 
the  Writer  had  his  Lordfhip’s  Confent  to  do 
it;  for  he  makes  him  ample  Reparation,  by 
afcribing  them  to  great  and  amiable  Caufes. 
His  very  Oratory,  which,  of  all  Parts  of  his 
Character,  a  prudent  Apologift  fhould  have 
left  untouched,  is  called  fpeaking  for  titer  in 
re.  The  Pride  and  Arrogance  imputed  to 
him,  are  faid  to  flow  from  the  Delicacy  of 
a  feeling  Mind  ;  and  a  long  Lift  of  good 
Qualities,  of  which  a  Writer  on  the  other 
Side  would  deny  his  Lordfhip  the  Property, 
is  balanced  againft  the  confejjed  Want  of  good 
Humour ,  Patience ,  Moderation ,  Affability , 
Complacency ,  and  Forbearance. 

But  with  all  this  AfFedlation  of  Candour, 
this  ingenious  Writer  flips  into  Partiality,  in 
the  Character  he  gives  oi  Mr.  Pitt.  As 
he  endeavours  to  make  Lord  Bute’s  Character 
amiable ,  notwithftanding  the  Vices  and  Fol¬ 
lies  he  admits  in  it,  fo  he  labours  to  make 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Pill’s  odious,  notwithstanding  the  Vir¬ 
tues  he  allows  him,  and  the  immenfe  Ser¬ 
vices  which  the  State  has  received  from  his 
Administration. 

It  is  in  vain  to  enter  into  a  Controverfy 
about  Characters,  with  which  the  Public  is 
perfectly  well  acquainted.  The  Author  of 
the  Con/iderations  cannot  give  the  People  a 
better  Opinion  of  Lord  Bute,  than  has  been 
formed  from  his  Administration ;  and  no 
Advocate  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  can  eftablifh  a  better 
Opinion  of  him,  than  he  himfelf  has  long 
Since  established  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
If  this  were  the  whole  of  the  Pamphlet,  fo 
illiberal  a  way  of  recommending  and  accus¬ 
ing  Men  to  the  People  would  hardly  merit 
Attention.  But  the  Writer  having  ventured 
to  defend  the  Meafures  of  the  late  Minister, 
with  a  View  to  difcredit  the  Opposition  to 

him,  the  Diligence  with  which  this  Piece 
has  been  circulated,  extorts  an  Anfwer. 
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The  oppoflng  Party  are  called  malicious 
and  unjuft ,  for  impeaching  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  and  the  new  Excife  upon  Cyder. 

T  hey  are  laid  to  have  condemned  the 
I  eace,  before  they  were  acquainted  with  a 
Angle  Article  of  the  Treaty.  If  the  Writer 
means,  before  a  Angle  Article  was  delivered 
out  by  Authority,  it  may  be  true;  but  if  the 
Articles,  which  they  condemned,  proved 
afterwards  to  be  the  genuine  ones,  the  Ma¬ 
lice  and  Injujlice  of  their  Cenfure  fhould  be 
proved,  not  from  the  Date  of  it,  but  from 
tiie  W  ifdom  and  Redtitude  of  thole  Ar¬ 
ticles. 

'i 

*lhe  Treaty  is  concluded,  and  the  Nation, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  acquiefce  in  it,  with 
all  due  Refpedt  to  Government.  Why  then 
io  the  Subject  revived  by  Men,  who  would 
better  confult  their  Intereft  and  their  Peace 
of  Mind,  in  having  it  forgot  ?  Is  there  not 
room  to  fufpedt,  that  they  themfelves  difcern 
the  Force  of  the  Objections  made  to  the 

Peace ; 
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Peace  ;  and  from  thence  very  rightly  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  Gppofltion  to  it  was  merito¬ 
rious,  and  has  left  an  Impreffion  upon  the 
People  ? 

t 

The  Arft  Rumours  of  a  Negotiation,  it  is 
confuted,  were  received  with  fome  Preju¬ 
dice,  from  an  Opinion,  not  ill  founded,  that 
the  Minifter  had  an  Inter  eft  in  bringing  about 
a  Peace.  His  Friends  were  too  happy  in  the 
Profpecf  01  it,  to  keep  the  Secret  even  with 
political  Decency ;  for  every  material  Article, 
and  many  Cuscumflances  of  the  Negotiation 
were  publickly  known,  fome  Time  before 
they  were  authenticated.  This  being  unu- 
fual,  they  muff  have  tranfpired  inadvertently; 
and  it  is  not  unfair  to  fuppofe,  that  fuch  In¬ 
advertency  was  the  Refult  of  an  overflowing 
Joy.  I  he  oituation  of  the  late  Minifter  was 
evidently  hazarded  by  the  uncertain  Events 
of  War ;  and,  if  it  had  been  poflible  to 
eftablifh  him,  a  Peace  would  have  done  it. 


There 
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There  was  likewife  abundant  Joy  in  France. 
The  Britijh  Minifter  and  the  French  Nation 
appeared  on  this  Occafion  to  be  fo  united  in 
Heart  and  Mind,  that  it  was  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine,  from  which  Side  of  the  Water  the 
Offer  of  Peace  was  firft  made. 

The  Englijh  Nation  was,  of  Courfe,  in¬ 
flamed  at  this  Appearance  of  Things.  They 
could  not  but  apprehend,  that  the  French 
Miniftry  would  difcern  the  Motives  which 
muff;  neceflarily  in  fome  degree  influence  the 
Condud  of  the  BritiJ T>  Minuter.  Was  there 
any  Reafon  to  think  Lord  B.  more  honeft 
than  other  Men,  circumftanced  in  all  Re- 
fpeds  like  him,  would  have  been  ?  Had  he 
not  the  difficult  Task  upon  his  Hands,  of 
fupporting  himfelf  againft  a  Free  People,  by 
the  mere  Favour  of  the  King  ?  And  being  fo 
circumftanced,  what  could  he  do  better  for 
himfelf,  than  make  a  Peace  upon  any  Terms. 

it 

It  is  granted,  that  the  Terms  were  as  good 
as  could  be  expeded  from  him ;  and  the 

early 
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early  Prejudice  againfl:  the  Peace  was  founded 
in  a  juft  Opinion,  that  he  could  not  obtain 
fo  good  Terms  as  the  Nation  was  intitled 
to,  nor  fuch,  as  might  at  that  Time  have 
been  obtained  by  the  Minifter  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  War.  Our  Author  affirms,  that 
the  Terms  were  better  than  had  been  offered 
to  that  Minifter.  This  might  be  doubted, 
for  it  has  been  denied  in  a  great  Aflembly. 
Eut,  admitting  it,  how  much  better  was  our 
Condition,  than  at  the  Time  of  thofe  Offers? 
We  had  more  Conquefts  in  Hand ;  Affairs 
were  mended  in  Germany  j  and  the  Enemy 
was  nearer  Ruin  at  home,  than  we.  Our 
Debts  and  Difficulties  are  loudly  talked  of, 
in  Juftiftcation  of  the  Peace.  Thev  have 

J 

been  magnified  in  a  manner,  which  argues 


but  little  of  that  national  Pride  which  ani¬ 
mated  our  Counfels  and  Arms  during  the 
War.  But  admitting  what  might  be  very 
true,  that  we  were  almojl  exhaufted,  the 
Enemy  outdid  us  in  nothing  but  this,  for 
they  were  apparently  quite  exhaufted. 


There 
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There  was  hardly  a  Perfon  in  the  Oppo 
fition,  who  did  not  wifh  for  a  Peace  laft 
Year.  Some  of  the  Perfons  in  Oppoiition 
knew  the  Condition  of  France  as  well  as 
Lord  Bo  could  be  fuppofed  to  know  it ;  and, 
fo  far  as  appears  from  all  they  faid  and  did 
on  the  Occafion,  they  were  of  Opinion,  that 
a  Peace  at  that  I  ime  was  defirahle  $  but  that 
'  a  better  Peace,  more  honourable  and  more 
advantageous,  might  have  been  obtained. 
Have  not  the  Peace-makers  themlelves  riven 

o 

fome  Ground  for  the  Opinion,  by  obtaining 
better  Terms  in  the  Definitive  Treaty,  than 
had  been  agreed  to  in  the  Preliminaries  ? 
They  deferve  no  Reproach  for  this ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  do  they  deferve  any  Thanks.  The 
Oppofition  to  the  Peace  neceffitated  them  to 
produce  to  the  World  an  Evidence,  that  the 
French  Miniftry  were  more  tradable  than 
we  had  Reafon  to  be,  and  that  fo  material  a 
Truth  was  difcovered  too  late. 

The  Arguments  again!!  the  Terms  of 

Peace  lie  in  a  very  lhort  Compafs.  The 

'  •  primary, 
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primary  Object  of  the  War  had  been  in  our 
Hands  three  Years  before  the  Peace  was  con¬ 
cluded.  The  Enemy  had  obftinately  pro- 
traded  an  unfuccefsful  War,  at  an  amazing 
Expence  to  us.  Might  we  not  equitably 
hope  to  avail  ourfeives  of  fome  of  the  Suc¬ 
cess  we  have  had  fince  the  Acquifition  of 
Canada,  and  to  reimburfe  ourfeives  in  part, 
by  retaining  one  of  the  valuable  Elands,  in- 
Eead  of  reimburfing  the  Enemy,  by  furren- 
derin?  both,  better  conditioned  than  we 
found  them,  and  after  the  Subjects  of  France 
had  enriched  themielves,  by  fharing  in  the 
Benefits  and  Privileges  belonging  to  the  Bri- 
fijlj  Planters  ?  Was  it  the  Objedl  of  our  Coun- 
fels,  and  an  Employment  fit  for  our  Arms, 
to  conquer  thofe  Iflands,  in  order  to  take 
the  Subjeds  of  France  into  our  Protection, 
and  fecure  their  Trade  againft  the  Britijh 

Men  of  War  and  Privateers  ? 

/ 

It  was  a  Queftion  two  or  three  Years  be¬ 
fore,  whether  Canada  or  Guadalupe  fhould 
be  retained  by  us,  and  the  Queftion  was 

thought 
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thought  an  embarraffing  one.  Was  not  that 
Quellion  changed  by  the  State  of  the  War, 
as  it  flood  laid  Summer  ?  Were  all  the  fub- 
fequent  Conquefls  nothing  ?  and  was  it  ma¬ 
licious  and  unjujl  in  the  wifefl  Men  of  this 
Nation,  towards  their  Sovereign  or  their 
Country,  to  exped,  that  fomething  like  an 
Indemnity  fhould  arife  from  the  Conquefls 
made  with  fo  much  Blood  and  Treafure  ? 

The  Account  between  us  and  our  Enemies 
was  very  fhort  and  intelligible.  France  took 
Minorca ;  Spain  took  nothing.  I  am  not 
difpofed  to  inflame  my  Countrymen,  by  re¬ 
citing  all  that  we  have  taken.  Our  national 
Glory  begins  to  be  an  obnoxious  Subjed  at 
home.  The  Friends  of  the  Miniflry  forbear 
calling  the  lafl  A  glorious  War,  which  is 
its  true  Defcription  ;  they  chufe  rather,  in 
Juflification  of  the  Peace,  to  call  it  a  bkody 
and  expenfive  War,  which  is  no  more  defcrip- 
tive  of  this,  than  of  any  the  mofl  ignomini¬ 
ous  War. 
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The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  has  been  com¬ 
plained  of  for  many  Years,  and  very  juftly. 
But  what  was  the  State  of  the  Account  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  French  at  the  Time  of  that 
Treaty,  if  compared  with  our  late  Supe¬ 
riority  over  that  broken,  difgraced,  difpirited 
nation  ?  They  could  not  have  carried  on  the 
War  longer  without  extreme  Difficulty  j  and 
if  they  ffiould  renew  it  fooner  than  their 
Friend  our  late  Minifter  may  exped,  will  it 
not  be  with  the  Ammunition  which  they 

have  had  the  Dexterity  to  draw  from  this 
Treaty  of  Peace  ? 

It  is  a  poor  Defence  of  the  Meafure,  to 
charge  the  Oppofition  to  it  with  undue  and 
indired  Motives,  amidfl:  fo  many  dirett  and 
honourable  Motives  to  influence  the  Oppofers. 
Before  the  Matter  was  confidered  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  general  Diflike  of  it  was  imputed 
to  the  private  perfonal  Interefl:  which  fome 
commercial  Men  had  in  the  War,  and  which 
would  induce  them  to  exclaim  againff  any 
Peace.  There  might  be  fuch  Men  and  fuch 

Motives 

>  » 
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Motives.  But  were  there  not  many  alfo, 
who  had  a  private  perfonal  Interest  in  t1” 
Support  of  the  Minifter,  and  confequ<” 
any  Peace  ?  And,  after  deduct 
under  es  ch  r  ,v  fc  TVf  re 

not  a  large  Number  of  difi  tfet Men  re* 
Training,  who  judged  upon  the  plain  State 
of  the  Cafe  between  us  and  the  Enemy,  that 
the  national  Honour  and  Intereft  were  not 
fufficiently  confulted  in  the  Terms  of  Peace  ? 

When  the  Oppofition  was  made  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  there  being  no  Pretence  for  imputing 
it  to  Motives  of  immediate  Intereft,  other 
Motives  equally  difhonourable  were  affigned, 
left  th®-Nation  fhould  form  the  obvious  Judg¬ 
ment,  that  Men  of  the  firft  Rank,  of  the 
greateft  Underftanding,  of  independent 
Wealth,  and  of  known  Attachment  to  the 
Family  on  the  Throne,  as  well  as  to  the  In¬ 
tereft  of  their  Country,  oppofed  the  Peace 
upon  right  Motives. 

They 
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They  were  called  a  Faction,  and  the 
Word  has  been  trumpeted  about  the  King¬ 
dom.  But  mere  Words  are  a  feeble  Support 
to  a  public  Caufe  ;  and  Invectives  are,  in 
this  Cafe,  the  moft  impotent  of  all  Words* 

i 

If  an  Affociation  of  wife  and  dijinterejied 
Men,  for  the  Purpofe  of  delivering  the  King 
and  Conftitution  from  the  dangerous  Ambi¬ 
tion  of  a  Fellow- Subjedf,  be  a  Fafiion,  then 
the  Oppofers  of  the  late  Minifter  deferve  that 
Name,  and  will  be  proud  of  it.  But  if  a 
Party,  compofed  of  Men  of  different  Views 
and  Principles,  united  by  manifeft  Motives 
of  Intereft,  and  confpiring  to  aggrandize  one 
Man,  againft  the  known  Intereft  of  the 
King,  at  the  Hazard  of  the  Conftitution, 
and  at  the  Expence  of  public  Tranqui¬ 
lity,  be  a  Faction,  the  Name  will  return 
naturally  to  its  original  Proprietors,  notwith- 
{landing  the  Virulence  with  which  they  caft 
it  from  themfelves  upon  other  Men. 


The  next  Article  of  Impeachment  againft 

i  O 

the  Oppofititm  is,  their  having  oppofed  an 

B  Extenfion 
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Extenfion  of  the  Excife  Laws.  The  Writer 
introduces  it  with  confeffing  the  Tax  upon 
Cyder  to  have  been  precipitate ,  impolitic ,  and 
inadequate ;  pretty  heavy  Charges  againft  a 
Tax,  which  it  has  been  ufual  to  contrive  with 
Deliberation,  Wifdom ,  and  a  nice  Ejlimate  of 
the  Sufficiency  of  it  for  the  Payments  to 
which  it  is  appropriated. 

He  confeffes  moreover,  by  referring  us  to 
the  Aft  of  William  the  Third,  that  this  l  ax 
is  an  Extension  of  the  Excife  Laws;  for 
that  Aft  taxes  only  the  Maker  of  Cyder 
from  bought  Fruit ;  fhis  taxes  the  Maker  in 
general.  He  would  have  it  underftood,  that 
there  is  but  little  Difference  in  this.  The 
Infinuation  is  very  unbecoming  a  Writer, 
who  Complains  of  Want  of  Candour  and 
Integrity  in  the  Writers  on  the  other  Side. 
The  Difference  is,  that  the  Makers  from 
bought  Fruit  are  very  few  in  Comparifon ; 
and  the  Makers  in  general  are,  the  Peers, 
Gentlemen,  Freeholders,  and  Farmers  of  Six 
or  Seven  Counties. 


There 
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There  is  befides  a  material  Difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Maker  of  Cyder  from  bought 

Fruit,  and  the  Farmer  who  grows  it.  The 

/ 

Maker  from  bought  Fruit  can  chufe,  whether 
he  will  buy  Fruit,  and  be  a  Cyder-maker. 
He  knows  upon  what  Terms  and  Conditions 
he  fubjedts  himfelf  to  Excife  Laws.  Where¬ 
as  the  Farmer,  who  grows  it,  is  ,of  courfe, 
and,  without  any  Choice  of  his  own,  be¬ 
come  fubjedt  to  Excife  Laws,  or  he  muff 
forego  the  Produce  of  his  Farm. 

It  was  with  this  Attention  to  Liberty  and 
Equity,  that  the  Duty  upon  Beer  and  Ale 
was  made  payable  only  by  him,  who  fells 
it.  Every  Man  may  brew  as  little  as  he 
pleafes.  Whereas  the  Apple-grower  muft 
make  more  Cyder,  than  for  his  own  Con- 
fumption.  The  perifhable  nature  of  his 
Fruit  leaves  him  no  Choice.  It  has  been 
fuggefled,  that  this  Tax  may  create  Cvder- 
makers,  who,  by  buying  the  Apples,  may 
exempt  the  Farmer  from  the  Vifitation  of 
Excifemen.  A  bleffed  Eifedt  indeed !  The 

B  2  Farmer 
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Farmer  of  a  Cyder  Farm  is  to  have  the  Al¬ 
ternative,  of  either  fubjedting  himfelf  to  an 

Oppreffion,  to  which  no  other  Farmers  are 
fubjedt,  or  of  dilpofing  of  his  perifhable  Fruit 
to  a  monopolizing  Cyder-maker,  who  will 
be  enabled  by  the  Terrors  of  this  Tax,  and 
of  the  Mode  of  levying  it,  to  bring  the 
Farmer  to  his  own  terms. 

The  Excite  upon,  and  Compofition  for. 
Malt  is  no  Grievance,  compared  with  this 
Excife  upon  Cyder.  It  is  the  Maltfter’s 
own  free  Choice  to  fubjedt  himfelf  to  it. 
He  is  under  no  neceffity  to  turn  Maltfter  for 
the  fake  of  his  Barley;  for  the  Barley  will 
not  perifh  immediately;  and  if  the  demand 
for  it  at  home  Ihould  not  anfwer  his  Ex¬ 
pedition,  he  has  a  Chance  of  finding  a 
demand  for  it  abroad,  and  is  encouraged  to 
export  it,  by  a  Bounty.  Barley  therefore  is 
a  marketable  Commodity;  Apples  are  not 
till  made  into  Cyder.  They  are  not  fit  for 
Exportation,  nor  will  they  admit  of  delay 
in  the  Sale,.  The  Maltfter  has  another  chance. 

He 
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He  may  convert  his  Barley  into  Spirits,  and 
has  in  that  cafe  too  the  advantage  of  a  Pre¬ 
mium  for  Exportation.  Cyder  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  Spirits;  but  there  is  no  Premium 
for  the  Exportation  of  that  fpecies  01  Spirits. 
So  that  every  Argument,  which  has  been 
drawn,  from  the  cafe  of  Beer  and  of  Malt, 
is  foreign  to  the  Obieftions,  which  have 
been  made  to  this  Excife  upon  Cyder. 

Our  Author  indeed  acquaints  us,  that  this 
is  no  new  method  of  Taxation;  for  the  Duty 
on  Mead  and  other  Liquors  is,  by  feveral 
'Ads,  made  payable  by  the  Maker  generally. 
There  would  be  fome  weight  in  this  Plea, 
if  he  could  name  the  Farm,  which  produces 
nothing  but  Honey,  or  if  he  could  prove, 
that  the  Inconveniences  arifing  from  the 
Duty  upon  Mead,  and  thofe  other  Liquors, 
are  in  any  degree  fo  extenfive,  as  thofe  arifing 
from  this  new  Excife  upon  Cyder. 

The  Hiftory,  which  he  gives  us  of  the 
Taxes  on  Cyder,  is  a  very  indifferent  Apology 
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for  this  new  Tax.  The  A<2  of  Charles  the 
Second,  he  tells  us,  having  laid  a  Duty 
upon  the  Retailer,  the  Act  of  William  the 
Third,  intrenched  farther  on  the  Liberty  of 
the  Subject,  by  laying  the  Duty  upon  the 
Maker  of  Cyder  from  bought  Fruit  for  fale. 
Where  then,  fays  he,  is  the  new  Encroachment 
on  Liberty?  Where  is  the  additional  Badge  of 
Servitude?  It  is  ftrange,  that  he  fhouid  re¬ 
peatedly  fay,  Rell  me  where,  for  he  fees  it 
in  his  next  Sentence.  The  Duty  is  now  pay¬ 
able  by  the  Maker  generally,  that  is,  by  the 
Peers,  Gentlemen,  Freeholders  and  Farmers 
of  Six  or  Seven  Counties,  who  never  were 
bejore,  and  are  now ,  Jiibjecled  to  Excise 
Laws.  Great  as  the  Authority  of  our  glo¬ 
rious  Deliverer  is,  it  is  here  very  invidiouily 
quoted.  Toe  Friends  to  his  Memory  are  fo, 
becaufe  they  are  Friends  to  Liberty,  and* 
are  not  fo  implicitly  devoted  even  to  Him, 
as  to  concur  in  iuperadding  a  new  Encroach¬ 
ment  on  Liberty,  to  a  new  Encroachment 
of  t.ie  lame  kind  in  his  Reign. 
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The  Author  Teems  to  triumph,  when  he 
mentions  the  Compofition  of  Five  Shillings 
per  head,  to  exempt  thofe,  who  make 
Cyder  for  private  Confumption,  from  the 
Vilitation  of  Excife  Officers,  But  is  it  the 
cafe  of  any  Man,  who  rents  a  Cyder  Farm, 
that  he  makes  no  more  Cyder,  than  for 
private  Confumption  ?  W e  may  judge  from 
the  Quantities  confumed  all  over  England , 
and  the  Quantities  exported,  how  fmall  the 
private  Confumption  of  the  Farmer  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  Apples  he 
grows.  But  to  fhew  the  Futility  of  this 
Argument  more  glaringly,  let  us  fuppofe 
the  Growers  of  Wheat  to  be  made  liable  to 
an  Excife  for  their  Wheat;  would  it  be  a 
Remedy  adequate  to  the  Evil,  or  any  Con- 
folation  to  the  Farmers,  to  allow  them  a 
Compolition  for  the  Quantity  of  Wheat 
confumed  in  their  own  Families? 

After  reafoning  fo  very  anfwerably,  in 
fupport  of  the  Excife  upon  Cyder,  our  Au¬ 
thor  concludes,  as  might  be  expedted,  with 
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an  Affertion  of  his  own,  that  there  is  no 
reafcnable  ground  for  the  violent  Clamour 
made  againft  the  Mode  of  Collection,  unlefs 
Cyder  Makers  have  a  Right  to  more  Liberty , 
than  the  Makers  of  other  Liquors.  I  anfwer, 
with  an  Appeal  to  Truth  and  Common 
fenfe,  that  Apple-growers  have  a  Right  to 
enjoy  as  much  Liberty,  as  Barley-growers, 
and  that  they  are  neceffarily  Cyder-makers, 
becaufe  they  are  Apple-growers;  whereas 
the  Barley-grower  is  not  neceffarily  a  Maltf- 
ter,  or  a  Brewer. 

But  this  is  only  a  fmall  Fallacy  of  our 
Author’s;  he  commits  a  greater,  when  he 
affirms,  that  the  Bill  pafied,  without  any 
application  from  the  Counties  aggrieved,  or 
fuppofed  to  be  agrieved.  It  is  well  known 
with  how  much  Precipitation  the  Bill  pafled; 
with  io  much,  that  this  very  Advocate  for  it 
acknowleges  it  to  have  been  precipitate .  The 
Counties  aggrieved  had  not  time  to  inftrud: 
their  Members  in  form,  or  to  petition  Par¬ 
liament,  But  if  Letters  from  the  Gentlemen 

and 
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and  Farmers  in  thofe  Counties,  to  Members 
of  both  Houfes,  are  any  Evidence,  Volumes 
of  them  might  be  produced  to  prove,  how 
general  the  Difcontent  was,  before  the  paffing 
of  the  Ad;  and  the  Thanks  and  Induc¬ 
tions,  which  fome  Gentlemen  have  received 
fince,  abundantly  fhew,  how  early  the.  Op- 
pofition  without  Doors  began,  and  how 
vigoroufly  it  Hill  fubfifts. 

It  may  be  candid  to  fuppofe  thefe  Falla¬ 
cies  undefigned,  or  perhaps  Fallacies  may  be 
confidered  as  the  Privilege  of  an  infirm 
Caufe.  But  what  fhall  we  fay  to  a  Writer 
of  Decency  and  of  apparent  Authority,  who 

4 

ventures  to  affert  an  abfolute  Falfhood, 
which  this  Gentleman  does,  in  faying,  that 
the  Bill  pa(Ted  through  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  without  a  Divifion.  I  would  not  in 
dired  terms  charge  him  with  a  Falfhood,  if 
I  could  not  appeal  to  every  Member  of  that 
Plonourable  Houfe,  whether  there  were  not 
at  leaft  Six  Divifions  upon  it? 


The 
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The  Reader  fees  upon  the  whole,  that  this 
Tax  is  a  manifeft  Extenjion  of  the  Excife 
Laws,  to  Perfons,  who  were  not  fubjed  to 
them  before,  and  are  oy  this  Law  put  upon 
a  worfe  footing,  than  their  Fellow*  Subjeds 
in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  to  whom  the 
Excife  Laws  do  not  yet  extend.  It  was 
therefore  liable  to  all  the  Oppofition  and 
Clamour  it  has  met  with,  even  if  we  could 
fuppofe  the  Adminiftration,  who  projeded 

it,  to  have  been  Wife  and  favourable  to 
Liberty. 

It  is  a  feeble  Attempt  to  millead  the  Reader, 
when,  inftead  of  a  folid  manly  Defence  of 
the  Tax,  we  are  amufed  with  trite  Decla¬ 
mations  about  the  Malice  of  Party,  and  with 
inflammatory  Invedives  againfl:  other  Taxes, 
which  are  paid  without  murmuring,  and 

conftitute  a  conflderable  part  of  the  Public 
Revenue. 

T  he  T  ax  upon  Beer,  which  thefe  impotent 
Candidates  for  I  opularity  tell  us,  in  a  florid 

way. 
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way,  is  cruelly  wrung  from  the  briny  Sweat  of 
Induftry ,  was,  at  the  Time,  the  belt  Tax, 
that  could  be  contrived.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  the  Brewers  intended  to  impofe  if, 
if  the  Parliament  had  not.  It  operates  fo  in- 
fenfibly,  that  the  People,  who  murmured 
at  it,  begin  to  be  reconciled  to  it;  and  it 
produces  fo  coniiderable  a  Revenue,  that  it 
is  a  great  Adt  of  Infidelity  towards  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  throw  out,  in  a  feemingly  authori- 
fed  Pamphlet,  Infinuations  again!!  a  Burden, 
which  it  was  neceffary  to  impofe,  and  which 
the  late  Miniffer  had  not  Skill  to  remove. 

He  had  thoughts  of  purchafing  Popularity 
by  the  Sacrifice  of  this  Piece  of  National 
Strength;  and,  finding  it  impoffible,  {fum¬ 
bled,  in  his  Reveries,  upon  a  Tax  lefs  pro¬ 
fitable  and  more  obnoxious.  He  made  one 
bold  Effort  for  Popularity,  in  pafilng  this 
very  Bill,  by  profefling  an  Abhorrence  of  Ex- 
cife.  His  Apologif!  in  the  Pamphlet  before 
us  imitates  him.  I  am  not  afhamed  to  re¬ 
peat  my  Words,  that  it  is  unfaithful,  and 

unkind 
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unkind  to  Government,  in  a  Servant  of  the 
Crown,  to  declaim  again!!  the  Method  of 
collecting  the  moft  valuable  Branch  of  the 
Revenue,  unlefs  he  had  a  more  unexcep¬ 
tionable  Method  to  propofe ;  and  it  was  much 
too  thin  a  Veil  to  throw  over  this  Cyder 
Bill,  which  extends  the  oppreffive  part  of 
that  method  of  Collection  to  almoft  every 
Gentleman  and  Farmer  in  fo  confiderable  a 
part  of  England. 

I  fay  of  England,  for  Scotland  is  not 
at  all  affeCted  by  it.  Mold  of  the  Counties 
in  South-Britain  make  fome  Cyder,  though 
it  is '  the  peculiar  produce  of  only  Six  or 
Seven  but  Scotland  makes  none.  It 
would  have  been  too  glaring  an  ACt  of  par¬ 
tiality,  to  have  laid  a  general  Tax  upon 
Great  Britain ,  and  by  an  exprefs  Provifo  to 
have  exempted  Scotland  from  paying  it.  A 
wifer  and  more  decent  Expedient  was  hit 
upon  ;  a  heavy  Burden  is  laid  on  South  Bri¬ 
tain ,  which  (hall  not  reach  to  Scotland ;  that 

happv  Land  of  Gofien  (hall  not  touch  the 

Burden 


Burden  with  one  Finger,  and  fliall  be  ex- 
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empted  from  all  the  Plagues  and  Vexations, 
which  fall  upon  her  united  Sifter,  both  as 
to  the  Load  of  the  Tax  itfelf,  and  as  to  the 
opprefiive  Mode  of  Collection,  which  aggra¬ 
vates  the  Burthen  infinitely  beyond  the  na¬ 
tural  Weight  of  it. 

Indeed  the  Scotch  Nation  had  a  Right  to 
this  piece  of  Partiality  from  their  noble 
Countryman,  in  compenfation  for  all  the 
Injury  which  his  Ambition  has  done  them. 
They  had  a  juft  Claim  to  the  AfFeCtion  of 
their  Fellow-fubjeCts  in  the  South,  having 
behaved  like  Engliftomen ,  in  the  Courfe  of 
this  War ;  and  their  Behaviour  would  have 
compleated  the  Union,  and  have  extinguifih- 
ed  all  difference  between  E nglijh  and  Scotch, 
had  not  his  Ambition  unfeafonably  interpof- 
ed,  and  excited  Jealoufies,  which  have  put 
back  the  Union  for  Twenty  Years  at  leaft. 

Thefe  were  the  principal  of  the  late 
Minifter’s  Meafures,  which  were  oppofed 
in  Parliament;  and  that  the  Oppofition  was 
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not  fadious,  appears  from  one  Circumftance 
which  deferves  to  be  mentioned  to  the 
Honour  ot  the  Oppofers.  Their  .Diilike  of 
the  whole  of  his  Adminiftration,  of  the 
Foundation  and  the  Conduct  of  it,  did  not 
influence  them  to  oppofe  the  neceflary  Bufi- 
nefs  of  Government,  as  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  former  Oppofitions.  They  were  too 
well  affeded  to  his  Majefty  to  do  this;  and 
though  it  may  be  faid,  that  their  fmall 
Number  would  have  rendered  it  ineffeaual, 
yet  that  Confideration  did  not  weigh  with 
them,  when,  impelled  by  the  beft  Princi¬ 
ples,  tnev  oppofed  the  extravagant  Panegy- 
.  c  upon  a  Peace,  which  they  could  not 
appj  ove,  and  the  opprefiive  Tax  upon 
Cyder.  They  oppofed,  when  they  faw 
juli  ground  for  Oppofition;  and  concurred 
in  Me  a  fu  res,  which  as  Friends  to  their 
King  and  Country,  they  could  not  oppofe. 

Indeed  the  Weight  and  Dignity  of  their 
Oppofition  amply  fupplied  the  defed  of 
Numbers.  Had  they  been  merely  a  Body 


of  factious,  ignorant,  precipitate,  turbulent 
Men,  they  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
have  made  an  Impreffion,  or  to  provoke 
the  lamentable  Complaints,  which  this 
Pamphlet  makes  of  their  Oppofition.  But 
when  Men  of  gravity,  of  long  experience 
in  Biffinefs,  and  of  unblemiffied  Characters, 
are  concerned  in  Oppofition,  their  want  of 
Numbers  only  retards  their  Succefs,  for  their 
Characters  finally  fecure  it. 

They  have  carried  a  great  Point  for  their 
Country  already,  in  rendering  the  late  ob¬ 
noxious  Minifter  weary  of  a  pubiick  Pro- 
feffion  of  his  Power,  for  which  this  Ad¬ 
vocate  of  his  confeffes  him  unqualified. 
They  have  not  had  time,  to  take  any  Step 
againft  his  Succeffors  or  Subflitutesj  (it  is 
uncertain  hitherto  which  to  call  them;) 
yet  the  bare  Union  of  fuch  Men,  it  feems, 
is  alarming,  and  provokes  a  Pamphlet  a- 
gainft  them,  even  at  the  time,  when  they 
are  retiring  into  the  Country,  and  when  it 
is  not  perfectly  clear,  what  Meaf'ure,  or 

what 
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what  Men  they  will  have  to  oppofe  the 
next  Winter.  It  is,  and  has  been  long 

before  they  were  in  oppofition,  perfe&ly 
clear,  that  they  with  well  to  their  Coun¬ 
try.  If  that  alone  be  alarming,  we  have 
no  Encouragement  to  entertain  a  very 
favourable  Idea  of  the  Ferfons  fo  intimi¬ 
dated. 

.  t 


The  Leaders  of  the  Oppofition  are  charged 
with  exerciiing  their  own  lawlefs  Will,  with 
boldly  trampling  upon  the  Laws  of  the 
Land,  with  calling  inflammatory  Hand- 
Bills  into  every  Houfe.  The  Reader  will 
judge  for  himfelf,  what  Credit  to  give  to 
this,  when  he  confiders,  who  are  the  fup- 
pofed  Leaders  of  the  Oppofition,  and  wffio 
is  the  Perfon,  that  charges  them  thus?  It 
is  a  Writer,  who  affirms.  That  the  Cyder 
Bill  palfed  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ’without 
a  Divijio n.  Such  a  Writer  complains  with 
a  very  ill  grace  of  Licentioufnefs,  and  is, 
confidering  the  Rank  and  Char  after  of  the 
Leaders  of  Oppofition,  as  licentious  in  thus 

traducing 
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traducing  them,  as  any  Man  who  falfely 
traduces  the  Perfons  in  Adminiflxation. 

/  ’  ,  — 

He  begins  his  Pamphlet  with  a  flowery 
Account  of  the  Means,  by  which  Ambition 
works  its  way  to  Greatnefs.  I  could  flourifh 
upon  the  fame  Subjedt,  and  fmile  at  the 
littlenefs  of  Ambition,  in  giving  a  Hiflorv 
of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  fome  Men  to 
Greatnefs ;  but  I  am  content,  that  thefe 
general  Gbfervations  fhould  remain  where 
they  are,  in  his  Pamphlet,  and  am  not  afraid 
to  truft  the  Publick  with  the  Application  of 
them.  Perfonal  Reproach  becomes  very 
needlefs,  when  the  proper  Obje&s  of  it  are 
placed  by  Fortune  or  by  themfelves,  in  a 
confpicuous  View. 

•  4  »  . 

The  Oppofers  of  the  late  Minifter  feem 
not  in  the  Opinion  of  this  Writer,  to  be  na¬ 
turally  proper  Objeds  of  general  Diflike, 
for  he  drags  in  perfonal  Abufe,  againfi  event 
their  fuppofed  Friends,  with  a  Violence 
which  grows  quite  impertinent  to  the  Reader. 

G  Ha 
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He  has  Recourfe  even  to  Mad-houfes  for 
it,  and  imputes  the  mifcarriage  of  a  Scheme 
•  for  fuppreffing  them,  to  a  Gentleman,  whofe 
Conduit  in  that  and  every  Thing  elfe  he 
would  have  applauded,  had  he  accepted  the 
Office,  to  which  he  was  preffingly  invited. 
His  Charadter  is  loaded  with  a  parcel  of 
opprobrious  Epithets,  which  require  no 
other  Anfwer  than  this,  that  had  he  been 
more  complying,  inftead  of  thofe  Epithets, 
this  very  Writer  would  probably  have  de- 
fcribed  him,  as  an  able,  lively,  eloquent, 
dextrous,  penetrating,  indefatigable,  uni- 
verfal  Genius. 

But  Pratfe  and  Cenfure  are  fo  ftrangely 
diflributed  by  the  Author  of  the  Confide  rat  ions, 
that  a  good  Subject  would  wiffi  his  Majefty’s 
Name  had  been  left  out  of  the  Piece.  No 
one  can  fay  any  Thing  in  praife  of  the 
King,  to  which  the  Qppofers  of  his  late 
Minifter  are  not  ready  to  fubfcribe.  But 
as  he  is  too  magnanimous,  to  lend  his  Name 
for  a  Shield  to  other  Men’s  Characters  and 

Meafures, 
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Meafures,  fo  the  Servants  of  his  Royal 
Grandfather  bear  too  much  Refpedt  to  their 
prefent  Sovereign,  to  be  deterred  from  their 
Duty  to  their  Country,  by  the  Proflitution, 
which  fome  Men  venture  to  make  of  his 
amiable  Name.  They  never  have  counte¬ 
nanced  any  Thing,  that  is  meant  as  an  In¬ 
dignity  to  him,  and  they  never  will. 

They  defpife  the  Charge  of  intending  to 
force  themfelves  into  Power.  They  were 
indeed  forced  out ;  but  how  did  they  con¬ 
duct  themfelves?  Not  as  Factious  Men. 
They  were  not  even  formed  into  any  Thing 
like  an  AfTociation,  till  long  after  they  had 
feen  both  public  and  private  Reafons  to  be 
difgufted.  When  the  firft  Step  towards  the 
abfolute  Power  of  the  late  Minifter  was 
taken,  by  difmiffing,  without  the  leaf!  Rea¬ 
son  afligned,  a  mod  able  and  faithful  Ser¬ 
vant  of  the  Crown  ;  did  the  Friends  of  that 
Gentleman  make  a  common  Caufe  of  it  ? 
So  far  from  this,  his  Enemy  exulted  in 
feeing  the  Meafure  take  Place  without  Op- 
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poiition ;  and  imputed  the  Silence  of  thofe 
triends  to  their  Indifference  about  the  Event; 
whereas  the  reft  of  their  Condudt  argues  it 
to  have  proceeded  from  an  Unwiliingnefs 
to  embarrafs  their  Sovereign,  by  quitting 
his  Service. 

When  the  Minifter,  who  has  placed 
threat- Britain  at  the  Head  of  Europe ,  found 
it  neceflary  to  retire,  did  all  thole,  who  re¬ 
gretted  that  Neceflity,  follow  him  ?  Moft  of 
his  Friends  and  Admirers  in  the  Adminiftra- 
tton  thought  it  their  Duty  to  the  King,  to 
acquiefce  in  an  Event,  which  could  not  be 
agreeable  to  them,  and  was  too  true  a  Pre¬ 
lude  of  their  own  Fate.  When  two  noble 
Dukes,  who  had  acquired  by  their  Characters 
more  real  Friends,  than  their  Supplanter 
could  purchafe  with  the  Favours  of  the 
Crown,  were  effectually  fupplanted,  did 
they  form  any  League  againft  Government  ? 
f  hey  had  too  much  to  lofe,  not  to  with  well 
to  Government  in  general,  and  were  too 
aeaioufty  attached  to  the  Family  on  the 

Throne, 
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Throne,  to  Sacrifice  their  Duty  to  any  other 
Confideration. 

But  when  all  thefe  great  Men  faw  a 
Minifter  eftablifhing  himfelf  in  a  Manner, 
which  had  an  unconftitutional  Tendency, 
and  with  the  Affi fiance  of  Men,  whom 
they  would  have  been  afraid  to  truft  with 
any  (bare  in  the  Conduct  of  public  Meafures, 
it  was  time  to  depart  from  the  Exxefs  of 
their  Moderation,  though  they  never  plunged 
into  the  Excefles  of  Oppofition. 

The  People  immediately  fided  with 
them,  and  the  Firm  Minifter  gave  Way. 
What  have  they  done  fince,  to  provoke  the 
libellous  Language  of  the  Conjideratiom  ?  It 
feems  they  have  Dined  together.  To  what 
a  Condition  would  this  Writer  reduce 
the  Liberties  of*  his  Country,  who  makes 
Eating  an  Overt-adt  of  Confpiracy  againft 
the  State  ?  and  how  very  diffident  muft  the 
Minifters  be  of  their  own  Credit  and  Strength, 
who  are  alarmed,  becaufe  a  Set  of  Men, 
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difarmed  of  all  Power,  but  that  which  arifes 
from  Superiority  of  Character,  are  united 
together  in  a  friendly  Intercourfe. 

But  the  Truth  is,  as  they  are  the  worthiejl , 
fo  they  are  the  ableji  Servants  the  Crown 
can  have.  When  the  late  Minifter  fupplanted 
them,  he  forefaw  not  the  difficulty  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  State  without  them ;  without 
their  Abilities  and  their  Credit ;  and  he  re- 
pented  too  late  of  his  Precipitation.  His 
Advocates  have  vainly  boafted  of  his  Forti¬ 
tude  in  feizing  the  Helm,  when  other  Men 
abandoned  the  Veffel ;  whereas  it  is  well 
known  to  have  been  his  original  Intention  to 
board  the  Veffel,  and  throw  fome,  whilft 
he  was  obliging  others  to  throw  themfelves, 
overboard.  They  were  all  unwilling  to  quit 
it,  till  he  compelled  them ;  and  at  laft, 
finding  how  much  he  had  miftaken  his  own 
Strength,  he  jumped  overboard  himfelf, 
and  left  his  Royal  Maficer,  to  whom  he  was 
more  obliged,  than  ever  any  Subjed  was, 
to  the  mercy  of  Wind  and  Waves. 
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The  Oppofers  are  too  fenflble  of  the 
State,  to  which  our  excellent  King  is  redu- 
duced,  by  the  Conduct  of  that  Minifter, 
ever  wilfully  to  aggravate  it  by  theirs. 
The  Writer  delivers  it  as  his  Opinion, 
that  they  ought  never  to  be  admitted  to 
any  Department  in  Adminftration.  He 
might  have  fpared  that  Opinion.  They  are 
as  much  above  the  ambitious  Views  of 
fome  Men,  as  they  are  above  obeying 
the  Commands  of  any  Fellow-fubjed 
whatever. 

• 

It  is  no  wonder,  that  a  Writer,  who 
urges  a  Precedent  of  Severity  from  the 
Reign  of  James  the  Second ,  fhould  be  out 
of  Humour  with  Party  Diftindions.  If  that 
be  a  Reign  of  Authority  with  him,  he  may 
well  be  difgufted  at  the  Exigence  of  a  Whig. 
Party  DiAindious,  which  have  no  other 
Objed,  than  to  raife  or  inflame  public  Dif- 
turbances,  are  odious  at  all  Times,  what¬ 
ever  the  Names  of  the  Parties'  may  be. 
But  the  Name  of  a  Whig  has  Objeds  fo 

C  4  much 
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much  more  honourable  and  worthy  of  a 
Brifijh  Subject,  that  there  is  not  perhaps  a 
Man  in  the  united  Kingdom,  who  bears 
that  Name,  and  is  afhamed  of  it;  and  the 
moft  fufpicious  Evidence  an  Adminidration 
can  give  of  evil  Deligns,  is  that  of  treating  a 
Name  with  Contempt,  to  which  a  Signifi¬ 
cation,  fo  important  to  Liberty,  has  been 

annexed  for  near  a  Century  pad. 

» 

If  any  eminent  Whigs  have  been  top 
confcious  of  their  Rank  and  their  Services, 

apd  too  much  influenced  by  their  Party 

> 

Principles,  to  take  the  Oaths  to  the  Earl 
of  Bute,  indead  of  the  King,  what  Of¬ 
fence  have  they  given  to  that  noble  Lord’s 
Succeffors,  unlefs  it  be  an  Aggravation  of 
their  Guilt,  that  they  are  as  little  difpofed 
to  take  the  Oaths  to  them  ? 

t  •  .•  <  - 

Our  Author  prefcribes  to  his  Majedy  the 
Expedient  of  difcountenancing  both  Parties, 
and  intruding  the  Pods  of  Government  to 
Neuters.  If  he  is  in  earned,  I  beg  leave  to 

pbjedt 
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objeft  to  his  Advice,  that  there  is  not  a 

*  u 

fenjible  Man,  who  has  not  conceived  an  Opi¬ 
nion  upon  the  great  Points,  which  diftinguifli 
Parties  in  this  Kingdom,  and  there  is  not 
an  honeft  Man,  who  will  diflemble  his 
Opinion.  Who  then  are  the  Neuters  our 
Author  recommends  ?  They  muft  be  Perfons 
of  too  weak,  or  too  unftable  a  Judgment, 
to  form  a  fixed  Opinion,  or  Perfons  fo  little 
under  the  influence  of  their  Opinion,  as  to 
be  ready  to  co-operate  with  any  Party,  for 
any  Purpofe,  as  beft  fuits  their  immediate 
private  Xntereft.  We  have  experienced, 
that  there  are  fuch  Men,  and  I  need  not 
point  them  out  to  the  Author  of  the  Confide- 
rations.  I  can  truly  allure  him,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  found  among  the  Perfons, 
who  have  appeared  in  Oppofition  to  the  late 
Minifter. 

They  will  be  a  very  inoffenfive  Body  of 
Men,  if  it  fhould  be  their  good  Fortune  to 
fee  Whig  meafures  purfued,  with  unajfetted 

Wifdom,  with  real  and  judicious  Oeconomy, 

and 
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and  with  manly  Firmnefs.  If  any  Minifters, 
deftitute  of  thefe  Qualities,  ffiould  feel  a 
Weaknefs  ariling  from  a  want  of  the  Support 
and  Concurrence,  which  other  Men  are 
not  obliged  to  give  them,  let  them  impute 
then  fall  to  its  real  Cauie,  the  Difproportion 
between  their  Undertaking  and  their 
Strength. 

*  i 

The  Writer  complains,  that  Men  of  Ho¬ 
nour,  Spirit  and  Ability,  enter  into  the  Service 
of  Government  with  Reludtance.  He  imputes 
it  to  the  Rage  of  Party  j  but  unguardedly 
hints  at  a  more  obvious  Caufe,  in  the  next 
Sentence,  where  he  confeffes,  that  Offices 
at  prefent  are  held  upon  uneafy  precarious 
Terms.  This  was  not  the  Cafe  heretofore, 
and  cannot  be  the  Cafe,  under  an  Adminif- 
tration  approved  .both  by  the  King  and 
People. 

Every  Friend  to  his  Country,  however 
unconnected  with  Minifters  or  with  Oppo- 
fitions,  muft  with  for  fuch  an  Adminiftra- 

tion  j 
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tion  ;  and  whenever  it  takes  Place,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Return  of  his 
Majefty’s  Popularity,  of  which,  this  Writer 
indirectly  confelfes,  his  Minifter  has  depri¬ 
ved  him.  It  might  be  prefuming  too  far 
upon  the  Credulity  of  the  Public,  to  inti¬ 
mate,  that  none  but  virtuous  Men  will  be 
employed  under  fuch  an  Adminiftration  j 
after  a  Promife  of  that  kind  fo  lately  made, 
and  fo  lately  violated.  But,  if  ever  a  change 
to  the  Satisfaction  of  both  King  and  People 
ffiould  take  place,  it  may  be  fafely  promifed, 
without  Authority,  that,  as  the  Mafk  of 
Virtue  has  been  lately  worn  down  to  Tranf- 
parency,  Virtue  will  not  appear  in  the  Shape 

of  a  Malk  under  a  wife  Adminiftration. 

»  *  .  *  •  . 

•  r  ** 

In  the  mean  Time,  I  agree  with  the  Au¬ 
thor,  that  it  is  ferioufly  to  be  wifhed,  the 
public  Peace  may  be  preferved.  It  is  in  the 
Power  of  all  Men  to  contribute  to  this, 
but  of  none  more,  than  Perfons  in  eminent 
Offices  in  the  State.  If  they  can  reftore 
to  the  Minds  of  the  People  a  Confidence  in 

Govern- 
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Government,  they  will  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  Fadion,  and  need  not  be  at  the. 
Pains,  nor  incur  the  Difgrace,  of  jalfely 
imputing  fadious  Defigns  to  the  greateft  and 
bed  Men  of  the  Age. 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  explain  to 
them,  how  this  Confidence  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  They  doubtlefs  know  perfectly 
well,  that  it  cannot  take  place,  till  the  public 
.  has  received  Evidences  of  their  Ability 
and  Disinterestedness.  Hitherto  Ap¬ 
pearances  are  not  calculated  to  give  them 
the  Reputation  of  either.  Some  late  Pro¬ 
ceedings  imprefs  no  very  high  Idea  of 
their  Ability ;  and  certain  Penfions  and  re- 
verfionary  Patents ,  which  have  been  talked 
of,  in  this  dawn  of  their  Adminiftration, 
and  have  not  been  abfolutely  denied,  render 
their  Dijinterejiednefs  very  doubtful, 

Having  thus  admitted,  that  the  public 
Peace  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  preferved,  I 
may  juftly  claim  from  our  Author  a  fair 

Con- 
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Conceffion  in  return ;  that  the  Perfons  in 
Oppofition  have  as  equitable  a  Right  to  in¬ 
genuous  and  candid  Treatment,  as  the  Per¬ 
fons  in  Adminiftration.  It  is  infamous, 
though  perhaps  not  penal,  to  impute  to 
them  Tranfadtions,  in  which  they  are  known 
to  be  unconcerned ;  and  it  is  a  very  different 
Offence,  in  the  Eye  of  Morality,  from  that, 
which  may  fometimes  be  pronounced  penal, 
of  delivering  out  bold  and  interefting  Truths, 
relating  to  a  Fellow-fubjedt  in  Power.  • 
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